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LETTER OF TR A'N'SAfTTTAL. 


^ Dkpaktmknt ok tiik Interior, 

Bi’hkau ok Ki>i;cation, 

^ ^ S Was/rington, 1), April 4^ 1913. 

Sir: All urc bofrfnnin^^^'to fool that tho work of Iho jmblic schools 
should bo iKlaptod to the conditions uiuLnood.s of the children, 

and that, to'' atteni])t to nm all children throuLdi the same kmeb^f 
school mill,' in tho same way and in the same time, is not bt*st. Tho 
city of (Columbus, a,, was one of tho first in this country to work ont 
cortain phases of the problem of adaptation. The accompanyini? 
manuscript sets forth clearly how this has been done in two schools 
of that city, I recommend that it be published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education, 

Re.s])ectfully submitted. - • 

P. P, (h.AXTOK, Commis^'ioTUT. 

**Tho SECltKTAlil OF THE LvTEKIOB. 

^ '6 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN COLUMBUS, GA. 


Til the year 1808 compulsory elementary courses in inaiuml train- 
ing; and domestic science wefe introduced into the ^aminar schools of 
Columbus, Ga’ This then advanced step in educatiort^in this sectioif^ 
was taken in response to a geiieral feeling that the school work of 
tliis city w^as not meeting the. needs ^ the j)Pople. There was not, of 
course, a demand in so many words- for practical courses for the 
schools, but there was expressed dissatisfaction with What was 
ofleretf, and inart}^ children themselves sHowed their wi^nt of interest 
hy Iea\nng sehool as early os *their parents would permit. 

This work has since been extended through the first year and a 
half of the tra<litu)nal high ^clipol, and pilfers littld from the work 
(lone ui these departments in many other cities. The plan has been 
to devote 6no double period d week to shop or laboratory’ work and 
(me period to drawing, which to son^ extent is correlated; A build- 
ing specially constructed and equipped for this purpose is used ofe a 
manual training and domestic science center for a group of schools, 
ami all shop and laboratory work is done here. ^ For* the first four 
years these subjects are taught in *a'very elementary way by the 
grade teachers. Aftvr that the W(^ iscondyctod by special teachers. 

INDHSTBIAL WORK FOR NEQROES. e 

Industrial work was iivtroduced into the schools for negroes* at' the 
same time that it was given to the white cliildren, but since it is not 
identical it might be well to make some statement of the extent of the - 
work in our colored schools. In these schools the industrial, as well 
as the academic work of the, primary department (which includes the 
first, second, third, and fourth' grades), is directed by the grade 
teacher. The industj’ial work in gra^le^ 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 is conducted 
by special teachers for the various subjects taught. One hour per 
day is given in each of these grades^tc^industrial jyork. , # 

The boys divide time equally between the work in -the carpentry 
department and tl^o blacksmith, shop. The section 'of the grade that 
gives one hoiur to (iarpentry t<vday will spend one hour in the ^black- 
smith shop to-morrow. In'other wprds* the^ alternate between these 
suW^tfl, ' * ^ ^ 

The girls give equal * time tto cooking, sewing, and laundering, • 
When a class loaves the academicMepartment itfis "divided, .one part 
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taking cooking, another sewing, and the other laundering; and the 
next day, of course, they change. 

The child therefore given inclxis trial work five hours a week for 
^ five years. This is thought to be sufficient to ^ve his education a 
practical txmi and in a measure help him to begin the*work of life on u 
higher level than he could possibly do otherwise. Then, too, such 
training enables the boy or girl to advance more rapidly. 

The value of the equipment for the blacksmith shop would, not 
exceed $150^ notrcounting the cost of the special building. The w’ood 
shop is equii^ed only with benches and hand tools, and the total 
value of this equipment would not exceed S200. The sew^ing depart- 
ment is equipped with a half dozen sewing raachbes, tables, chairs, 
. etc., and the cost of equipment for this room is $200. The kitchen is 
equipped with one coal-burner range, one gas range, and individual 
equipment for classes.' The value of this is about $150. The equip- 
ment for. the department of laundering is very simple, consisting of 
tubs, ironing boards, ordinary ‘ flatirons, electric irons,* etc., and is 
worth $75. ^ 

The main purpose m the work for the negroes is to*prepare them for 
^ the lines of industrijtl work open to them. No attempt is made to give 
/kem training in the use of high-grade machinery. The school hiis 
developed a number of ^ood blacksmiths, carpenters, cooks, seam- 
stresses, and laundresses. Pupils who remain in the schools long 
enougli to complete the course receive in compensation for<,4^ir labor 
upon leaving school about twice what they would receive for unskilled 
labor such as they would be able to render without sucli training. 
It is often the case that one of these boys is able to cam $2 a day 
at the age of 17, when his father, without suhh preparation, receives 
$1.25 fSh unskilled labor. 

♦ 

SCHOOL FOB OHILDEEK OF TWiT.T r OPBBATIVE8. 

• 

3oon after the introduction of manual training and domestic science 
bto the public schools a school was established in a cotton-factory 
^ district, under the name of the Primary Industrial School, for the 
children of mill operatives. Since that time the naipe ttte been 
. changed to North Highlands School to remove any prejudice that 
might exist Against the school on qccount of its name. 

nuj^-operative element in Columbus comprises about one- 
fourth of the city^s white population, and there are j>ossibly 800 
children of school age among ^eoe operatives.. In the absence of 
^mpulsory education laws, few of these children prior to this time 
AHc&ded any school, and when they did enter they seldom remained 
long enoii^i to apcpuc© ifa aybeneflto. Less than 6 per cent continue^^ in 
lebooUftw they were old^enou^ to work;,iii the cott<m mills. 
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This school was first organized in an old rented residence ill-adapted 
to its uses save in the matter of the social feature. It remained here 
for three years, or until 1904, when the board of education, in order to 
, moreTuUy carry out the purposes of the school, purchased at a cost 
of S10,000 a large colonial home, with spacious .grounds,- near the 
center of the mill population. 

The main dwelling, which contains 10 large rooms, is located on a 
three-fourths of an acre lot, and through the kindness of the owner an" 
atijoining half-acre lot is used, and thus the grounds are enlarged. 
On the place purchased there was a modem barn, which was trans- 
formed into an almost ideal structure for a kindergarten and a wood 
shop for the boys. 

This school is not made to conform' either in course of study or hours’^ 
to the other schools of similar rank in the system, for the board desires ' 
to meet the conditions and convenience of the people for ^om the 
school was established. Classroom work begins in the morning at 
8 o’clock and continue untij 11 o’clock, with a recess of 10 mimkes 
at 9.30. The afterhoen session begins at 1 o’clock, and the school 
closes for the day at 3.30 o’clock. 

The long intermission in the middle of the day is necessary in order 
that children may take hot lunches to parents, ^brothers, sisters, and 
others who work in the /hills. Many of the mills are some distance 
from the school— some more than 1 mile aw^ay. Most of the children, 
therefore, walk more than 2 miles during tl|fi norm hour^ Besides, 

, they are compelled to wait 20 or 30 minutes for the operatives to eat 
their dinners before taking the baskets back, Soipe children earn 
several dollars per week by carrj'ing such baskets to mill operatives. 
The price usually paid for taking lunch to one person for a week is 
25 cents, and children often take lunches to several persons. They 
frequently style themselves “dinner toters” and the school the 
“dinner-toters’ school.” 

The academic courses' in this school ^re similar to the courses 
offered .in the other schools of the system, except in its severer 
adherenoo to the “three K’s.” Knowing that the time is very 
limited in.which these children will attend school, more attention is 
given, to ^hat may be regarded as the fundamentals. While the 
prescribed course contemplates seven years, few continue after the 
fifth or sixth year, so strong is the call of the mills. Not more than 
1 per cent finish this school and pursue their studies furtiier. 

^ The three morning hours and the fir^ hour in the afternoon are 
devoted to academic studies, while the last hour and a half of the 
day is given to practical #ork. On account of the simplicity of the . 
work, one teacher may have three or four sections in one room, giring 
15 or 20 minutes to the lesson, a “ 
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There are in this school 175 in attendance at this time. All boys 
^ , are required to take elementary courses in wood work and gardening. 

The shop equipment is simple, consisting of a dozen workbenches, 
with vise and the usual bench tools. The total cost of those would 
not exceed S300. The tools used in gardening are hand plows, 
rakes, hoes, spades, pitchforks, etc. The value of these is about 
S50. The boys who work in the wood shop to-day work in the garden 
to-morrow, and on the other hand those who work in the garden 
to-day go to the sKop to-morrow, alternating between the two. 

Girls are given work in basketry, sewing, cooking, poultry raising, 
and gardening. Time is about equally divided among these activi- 
ties. The value of the equipment in these departments is about as 
follows: Machines, etc,, for sewing, Si 00; kitchen and (|ining-room * 
equipment, $200; incubator, brooders, poultr}^ house, etc.,” $200. \ 

In all of these lines of work it is now the hope of the school only to ^ , 
better living conditions a little among the people for whom it was 
especially organized. The transformation is necessarily slow. In 
the beginning, no doubt, the advocates of this type of school thought . 
that many might be induced to continue in school and do more 
advanced work, especially along vocational lines. ,In this respect 
the school has been a disappointment to some* We are seldom able 
to induce pupils io finish even the limited course offered in this 
school. " 

•The present teaching force was selected from the corps of the gram- 
mar schools of the city system. Only teachers who showed special 
aptitude for dealing with puj)ils such as tliey would meet in this 
school were transferred, and then only after they had requested the 
change. The principal and five a^8istant3 are all women that have 
had training along industrial as well as academic lines. 

The school formerly observed the same time for vacation as the 
regular grammar schools of the system. It waa found, however, 
that there was considerable loss in not keeping in constant touch 
with these people. After a three-mont^* vacation it required some 
time to reorganize the forces that make for good attendance and 
social welfare.' Besides, the grounds, with the swimming pool, 
shower baths, gymnasium, etc., are of more value to pupils and people 
(all of whom Ijave access to the grounds) in summer than any other 
season of the year. So the school is now in session all the year 
round, and pupils are promoted quarterly. The teach^ take their 
vacations at different times, each one working three out of four quar- 
ters of the year. The teachers live in the school, which is open to 
the people of this community in the evening, as well as at other hours 
when the sohool 4s not in session* 
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While this school may not have met the full expectations of some 
of its friends in some respects, it has more than done so in others. 
The social work, such as looking after and advising in cases of sickness, 
has been especially helpful to the people of the community. Every 
day the principal and teachers visit some of the homes, sometimes 
distrilniting needed charity and-giying helj)ful suggestions on sanita- 
tion, caring for the sick, etc. 

Confidence is now so strong that one of the teachers every Saturday 
morning collects the ph3'8icnlly defective .ones in the community 
and takes them to the free clinic for opera rto ns or treattnent. At 
lirst parents would see their children die rather than permit them 
to be operated upon, but now they seldom decline to permit them 
(o he taken by a* teacher to the free clinic, when in the judgment of 
the teacher it is necessary. * f j 

The school is used as a medium for^the distribution of certain 
charity. One local womans' club supplies buttermilk in summer 
and soup in^inter to the kindergarten pupils, while another under- 
takes to keep up a ^ell-selected library suited to the needs of these 
jieople. A Sunda\'-school class of one of the leading churehes has 
installed simple g)’mnasium apparatus. One generous man who is 
an employer of some of the peojde here donated a high-grade piano, 
that the young people might assemble in the evenings and have^ 
music. The best musicians of the city sometimes go out in the 
evening and play for them. Other* emploj^ers often donate cash 
sums of money immediately j^receding the Christmas holidays, that 
Santa Claus may visit the school at the appropriate time, bringing 
jo)^to the hearts of the pupils. 

Organizations for the older people are maintained in the school 
under the direction ol some of the teachers. Preceding each Christ- 
mas, the mothers assemble at tj^e school and aid the teachers in 
making and arranging Christmas presents for each of the children. 

The grounds, whi|^ arc supplied with swings, joggling board, 
swimming pool, etc?, are open to the children at all hours of the day 
and all da\'s of the week. It is not infrequent that, when, the 
mother goes to work at 6 in the morning, she sends her children to 
the school to enjoy the privileges of the grounds until the opening 
of the school at 8 o’clock. ' - . 

While this school has done good work and its benefits have bedh 
felt, we are sure that the weakest point in it is in not being able to 
ho)d the children long enough to receive its full benefits. An 
enforced-attendance law would aid very materially in this respect. 
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IKDUSTBIAL EDTJCATIOK IK COLUMBUS, QA. 
THK IKDUSTaiAL HIOH SCHOOL. 



The favoraljlo rMponse of the people and pupils to the substitution 
of practical wofk in the elementarj' schools led to the suggestion and 
later to the Mtablishment of a vocational schoQl of high school rank. 

This suggestion was reenforced by the great need of more skilled labor 
^ in this industrial community. The name given to the school was the 
Seconda^ Industrial School, but this name was afterwards changed t 
to Columbus Industrial High School on account of the seeming con- 
nection between this school and the Primary Industrial School men- 
tioned above. It was thought in the beginning that the Primary 
Industrial would prepare pupils for the’ Secondaiy industrial, and 
when it failed to do this, the names indicated a relationship that did 
not exist, and they were therefore misleading. 1 

Columbus, being at thp head of navigation on the ('hattah^ocheo 
^ River, -enjoys cheap and abundant water power. This fa(^, and its 

j proxirnity to the coal and iron fields of Alabama, make" it a manu- I 

facturing and industrial center of considerable importance in this ' ' 
•section. There are located here a number of woodworking industries', 
iron works, foundries, cotton mills, ice plants, flou'r miHs, etc. 

Accordingly, in 1906, largely through the generosity of wealthy 
and well-tp-do citizens and former citizens of this city, the Industrial 
High School was projected as a part of the^ocal school system, and 
was formally opened in December of that year. It was the’ first 
school of this character in the United States so established and 
maintained. 




A lot was donated containing 2j acres, located in the northern 
part of the city near the end of the car line,^ 1^ miles from the center 
of th| city; and upon this the main school building was erected. 
Since then tjie city authorities, realizing lAio great benefits that 
come from ample playgrounds, purchased for the school an adjoining 
lot of li acres, mal^g in all 4 acres. This acreage will be sufficient 
to add other buildings and at the same time maintain an athletic 
field i<f tennis, basketball, baS^all, football, etc. 

While it was not emphasize?at the time of the establishment of 
this school, the pure air a^pd ample grounds have me^ntrmuch to its 
pupils in the way of health, pleasure, and comfort. In fact, all that 
could be said in, this respect for “ebuntry schools for city boys" cafi 
be claimed for this location. Some havexentered this school who 
were subnormal in physical development, but who during the three 
years out here have developed into first-rate athletes. Indeed, the 
nw^ure of the work within the school and the grounds without have 
produced jfine physical results in almost every instance. 

Plahs tVere drawn providing .for one central building and several 
smaller ones. The principal building was intended to be used for 
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administrative and academic purposes largely, and the special 
departments were to be housed in separate smaller buildings. So 
far the main' building is the only one that has been erected. This 
building is 145 feet long, 75 feet wide, and has three stories besides 
the basement. It contains in all 40 rooms. The installation^f an 
luitomatic sprinkler system gives ample fire protection. The cost 
of this first building was about $7.0,000, and its total equipment is 
valued at $30,000. 

At the laying of the corner st<^e*of the buildihg there* were a 
number of distinguished speakers, and in the light of subsequent 
results it will be of interest to note the prophetic words of sbrae of 
them. * ' ^ 


James E. Russell, dean of Teachers College, said: 

We have been engugcd in developing a system of education in this country for 
about 800 years, and Uiis school is the first of its kind in all our history to be dedicated 
10 the proposition that the common man, as well as hia more fortunate brother, is 
entitled to vocational training. We have colleges and universities and profsaeional 
schools galore for those who can go to them, but nowhere in thia country can the boy 
or girl who mu«t earn a living at the age of 18 or 20 find the necessary industrial irain- 
ing given at public expense, ♦ » ♦ And you citizens of Columftis, in building 
lliia school, are entering into a solemn obligation to make it d success; you are duty 
bound to make it succeed, not only fotthe sake of your own children, but because 
you axe voluntarily taking upon yourselves the task of leading thd American people 
to a brfiader conception of public education thau they have ever had before. 

In speaking of the need of such a school in this section and in this 
city, G. Gunby Jordan, at that time president of the board of trustees, 
said in part: . ^ 


To fill positions of prominence in pur present and future mills and institutions, and 
to provide the South with valuable technical skill, the board of trustees of tko public 
schools of CJolumbus have determined »ihat our school system shall be a perfect one, 
concluding with this junior school o{ technology, this secondary industrial school, 
thia trade school with academic department, where intitnate reciprocityehall exisl^ 
a school which will give much from within and receive much from without. In its 
halls rich and poor will meet on equal terms as leameia. Its departments will throb 
with life and grow with the world without. ^ ‘ 

Corleton B. Gibeon, the superintendent of schools at that time, 
said of the school: 

To generously maintain such a school will be giving to the people, the common 
people, the wealth-prtxiucing people, the very best there is in education. It will be 
fitting the youth for immediate honorable service to mankind, which is one of the 
chief functions of education, and for remunerative enlployment where Ujiflr skill and 
efficiency will make themseJvee succeaahU and <^mbine to. the grediter industrial 
work of the South. ' * 


The jaim of this schoo!^ to give to this boys and girls of com-, 
munity and contiguous territory an op'portunity to make some' 
definite preparation for life's work, as' well as to give them the culturie 
that may be obtained from the study of the prdin^ high-sohool ^ 
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branches, all of wliich are taught in this school' except the langqigM. 

It was not and Is not our purpose to make journeymen, but we do so 
prepare pupils that they may begin life upon- a higher level than 
those who have not had their activities so directed; and we intend 
that their preparation shall be such that there shall be absolutely 
no limitations placed upon their advanc^ent in their vocations i'n 
after years. 

'Hie school appeals strongly to that class of young people who ate i 
so industrially and coinmercially inclined that thev leave school and ‘ 
accept positions where little skill is required, at meager salaries, 
rather than puiyue to them meaniygle.ss and uninteresting courses. 

While it wius not so intended >irticularly, young people are. finding 
the work of this school a fine preparation for the higher technica'i 
ini^itutiops, s-uch as the Georgia School of Technology and the 'c 

Alabama Pojytechnic Institute. Alxnit 25 per cent of the graduat<^s 
■ of the sc,liool continue their studies in these institutions, where credit 
is given hour for hour for work done in the industrial as, well as in i 
the academic depijrtments of the school. ^ j 

' The grammar schools provide a seven-year course including, 
besides^the usual academic work, coursas in manual training and' | 
• domestic science, as mentioned above. Then pupils who complete ' 
the grammar schools may enter eithoe-the traditional high school or 
the Industrial High School. The former offers a four-year course of ! 
180 school days per year, while. the latter offers a thite-'year couree of 
225 school days per year. Pupils in the seventh grade (the bust year 
of the grammar schools) are advised'of the purposes and training that 
each of the high schools has to offer, and then they are left entirely 
free, so far os the school authorities are cepcerned, to choose between 
them. ’ ^ 

A pupil may be transferred from one high school to the other if he 
,and his parents and the superintendent are convinced that a mistake 
has been made in the choice of schools. There is no special articu- 
I lation in the work of the two schools, ^d consequently there is- 
^ually a loss of a h If year or more wherTever a pupil is transferred. * 
During the first year op two after the industrial school opened there 
were quite a number of transfers Rsked for, but now the purposes of 
the two schools are so well understood that not more than two or 
three transfers are made per year. 

Pupils are not admitted to this school until they are 14 years of 
age., ■a’he average age at the time ofjmtfance is 14.9 years.’ They ^ 
are permitted to entee*' after they have completed the seven-year 
grampaar-echool course, making the terms of admission about the 
same as tho^e for the traditiopal high school. Thus it will be seen 
that this school takes them just at that period of life when so many 
• N ■ ■■ " ’ 
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drop out of sc^ol altogether, and prepares them for remunerative 
positions which in the past they have been unable to secure. 

There Is no prejudice against attending this school. There may be 
found here the sons of the well-to-do aivd tl\© sons of the leas fortunate, 
plying their work side by side in their overalls. The school is main- 
tained by the people in the interest of no class, and its doors are open 
to all alike. A fee bf $5 is charged pupils living within the city 
limits for the use of all books and sup])lies for the term, and a tuition 
fee of $15 Ls charged nonresident pupils, in addition to the above fee 
for books and supplies. [ 

The school day begins at 8 oVdoA in the morning and closes at 4 
in the afternoon, for fpe days in the week. Only one intermission 
LS given each day — from 12 to I o’clock. For the first three years the 
school was in regular session from Monday morning until Saturday 
noon, but now only those pupils are required to return on Saturday 
who have not maintained -the required standard during the week. 
Many, however, do voluntarily come 'on Saturday for the purpose of 
working in the industrial departments on articles for their own use 
and pleasure. 

Wliile it wuus intended to duplicate in a measure conditions and 
hours that are maintained in the iiidustrial plants of the city, it was 
found that some objection was raised to making school work so 
serious as to occupj' practically tlic whole time' of young people of 
this age for six day a in the week. The pupils themselves objected 
to six days’ work, and this perliaps grew out of the fact that all the 
other schools of the system had holiday on Saturday. The present 
practice is found to bo more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
results and no doubt will be .centinued. * * 

The 8 cJwi 4 year begins the first Monday in September and closes 
‘the njiddle oPJuly. Formerly the school was in session 11 calendar 
mottOia in the year, but experience has taught us that it is better to 
give a vacation of six weeks in place of a month. In the first place, 
the^old custom of having a three-months’ vacation between sessions 
was hard to overcome, and the fact that this school wasrin session so 
long after all other schools of the system had closed we found was 
affecting its attendance to such a degree that the board deemed it 
advis^le to make this. concession and extend^ the vacation two weeks. 

All pupils are required to take academic wAr|^ of high-school grade 
in mathematics, history, English, and science (see tabulated course 
of study). The extent of the work in these subj^ts is about the same 
as that of the usual high school. It may be seen that there are 720 
school days in {the four-year course of the traditional high sobool, 
while there are 675 days in the three-year course of the Industrial 
High School. There are, therefore, only 45 more days in the one thw 
m the other, to sa^ nothing of the difference* in the length of the 
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school day. The traditional high school is in session 5^ hours per 
day, while the Industrial High School is in session 7 hours per day 
, making a difTereuce of hours. In the latteij^a little more emphasis 
is placed up^ what might be called practical topics, or those that 
bear most directly upon the shopwork and consequently upon the 
usual work of life, while in the former the academic courses 'embrace 
much that might be regarded as cultural without so much regard to 
the uses that it may be put to in ordinary life. For instance, in the 
course in English more time is given to (fbmpositionj business com- 
munications, and forms in the Industrial High School than in the 
traditional high school; while on the other hand the trad^ional high 
school gives more attention to the study of pure literature. And bo 
, it is with the other acade^^aip^iwhjects taught id the two schools. As 
a matter of fact,^ hoVvever, pupils who have gone from the Indus- 
tpal High School to higher institutions enter the same clas.s in the 
academic subjects (except the languages) as those who go from the 
traditional high school. 

The academfc work is related as closely as pos.sible to the trades 
courses. For instance, the s/ionce teacher cooperates with the 
specialist who is in charge of the textile department in the matter of 
dyeing. The chemistry course, so far as the pupils in this department 
are concerned, has special reference to the work of that department; 
while in the domestic science department the chemistry has special 
reference to the analysis of foods and their nutritive values. In the 
department of English, pupils are required to take topici from their 
trades cours^ as subjects for themes, and the special teachers of the 
-• trades courses correct the papers with reference to facts, while tlie 
, head of the English department criticizes ^ and grades tliom ^vith 
reference to their form and literary value. The problems in mathe- 
matics irfed in the classroom grow largely out of the work of tlffi'shops. 
And theTiistory teacher presents his subject especially from the indus- 
trial point of view, 

VOCATIONAL COURSES. , 

All pupils, beside^ being required to .take the full three-year 
academic course, must choose one of the trades courses. Oho-half 
of each day is devoted to the industrial woi*k and the other tp aca- 
deme studies. That pupils may k5ep in touch w'ith real conditions 
\ in industrial life, they make frequent excursions under the direction 
of teachers to the mills, foundries, and machine shops. They there 
see work carried on in a large way similar to what t^ey are attempting 
to do in a small way at school. Classes are carried, of course, where 
the work is similaF to that which they are undertaking to do in the 
school 8ho|>; that is, textile puffUs visit the cotton mills, while 
, Wchanic ^ pupils visife the piachine ^ops, foundries, eto. These 
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visits are made about once a month, and the classes are absent from 
the school about two hours on each trip. The heads of the Apart- 
ments of the larger manufacturing 4 )lants have all shown a real 
interest in the students of jt>he school in not only permitting them to 
visit the factories, but in explaining and calling attention to all 
special features. . 

The school offers for girls trades courses in millinery, dressmaking, 
and business training, while every girl is required to take the course 
gj^in home economics. For boys, trades courses are offered in car- 
])entry, machinery, textile work, and business training, and all boys 
taking the courses offered in the mechanical and textile departments 
are rc(}uired to take a three-year course in mechanical drawing, that 
they may be able to make working drawings of machines and to build 
machines from blue prihts down to scale. ^ 

* BOMB ECONOHICS. 

In cookery there is individual equipment for 22 pupils. Each girl 
r has a drawer in which are all the utensils necessary for ordinary 
cooking, and a storeroom furnishes a reserve supply for extra occa- 
sions. Each desk isj supplied with a gas plate with two bumerit.; 
For baking there are two gas ranges and a wood stove, w'hUo an 
electric toaster' and percolator give training in the use of electficity- 
as a means of cooking, and a fireless cooker also plays its part in the 
e(|uipmcnt. The coat of this entire equipment is $500. 

This course includes practical cooking, digestion of food, food 
vjiluos, cost of products and their preparation, and proper combina- 
tions for the chil(J, the adult,.^and the invalid. In addition to the 
regular class instniction, practical wbrk is done each day in the 
preparation of the school lunches, which are'sold to the pupils and 
• doacbers of the school at a nominal price — just the bare cost of the 
materiaj^ used. 

Some of the pupils depend entirely on this school lunch counter 
f^r their midday meal, while others only use it to supplement cold 
lunches bro\ight from home. ''There ore served here daily sandwiches, 
fruits in season, choi^bLU, milk ,^d lemonade (in summer), imd one 
specif.*’ The }astrnwne^* epnsh^ of soup, croquettes, potato 
dishes, various kixuia^of l^ade/pasti^, cakes, ice cream. The price 
of a single sandwich id 3, cents/ or two for 5 cents. The price of fruit 
varies with the but .a pupil can buy at any time as much 

fruit as he would qare*foi at one meal for 5 cents.' Any one of the 
drinks mentioned is served at a cost of 3 detSts, while the price of the 
'^specials" v^es from 3 to 5 cents.. The average ,coet of a lunch is 
10 cents^ 

One hour before the lunch period, at. tha t^e of ihe chapge of 
classes, a copy of die menu for Uiat day k sept to evejy depattment 
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of the school, and orders are taken that there may be no waste of 
material in the preparation of the lunch. The items on the list are 
called to the class by the teacher and the number desiring each is 
recorded. The classes in home economics take turns in preparing 
and serving these lunches, which gives valuable experience in largest 
quantity cooking to bo completed at a definite time. These sclS 
lunches are served in the general lunch room, but in addition there 
is a model dini^ rocrm in which formal lunches ^ served from time 
to time, and this is required as a part of the course. A course dinner 
for as many as 40 people has been served here by the girls. 

The following is a detailed statement of the course in ^ home 
economics: 


)usai IN Homi Economicb. 

ITKBT TEAR. 


\ 


) 


FirU S^dy of carbohydrate, includi^ vegetable^, cereals, antTflour mix- 
turee, with theory and practical leaena under each; digestion and nutrition; place 
in diet. Laundering of dish, cloths, towels, and table lineft; ventilation, sanitation, 
and daily care of dining room and kitchen; care of pantries and refrigeratora. 

Second term.— Study of protein, tats, mineral matter, and water; uses in system, 
digestion; source and practical cookmg under each. Physiology of digestion; ele^ 
mentary le^nsin hygiene, laundry, saniUUon, home decoration, household economy, 
with practical work in the care of kitchen and dining rwm. Preservation of food. 


SECOND TEAR. 




Fv8t (^.—Review of five food prmciplee, further cookery under each, with study 
of digestion, nutrition, source, methods of preparation, and place of each in the diet. 
Bpeci^ study of and experimento with flours, cereals, and vegetobles. Chemistry' of 
cleamng and laundering; elements Qn)acteriology; principlesof decoration and home 
fumishing; study of heating and veotilatioD. ^ 

Second term.— Cooking in groups; preparation of meals for limited 'numbera^ study * 
of menus as to desirability, suitability, and use. Dining-room work, serving meals, 
care of room, care of silver, linen, and china, Uble decoration, and training servants. 

THIRD TEAR. ^ 

F^ti term.— Dietetics. Study of special menus as to us^, desirability, cost and 
service; menus for families of different incomes; household accounts; direction of 
servants, placing of work, care of home, including daily and weekly care of kitch^. 
l^tries, refrigeratory dining room, living room, and bedrooms. Economics of sanita* 
tion and heating; laundry and marketing with field work. 

Second term . — Diet fw invalids, infants, and growing children. Dining-room work; 

< group work in serving haeals from limited amounts; economy physiology of nutri- 
tion, bacteriology in the home. General review of the first principles of cookery with 
regard to dexterity, celerity, and economical manipulation of materials. 


DEBSSXAXINO AND ICOXINBItT. 

TSie training in dr^makingjaims to fit a.giri not only to be able 
to save money by making her own clothes, but t;p be a means of liveli- 
booU. She is given practice in both hand and machine work, from 
^ Uie inakk^ of simple undergairaneats to the mogre difficult work of 
,.101^% dresses and doing fine hMwork. flm equipment in Side 
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department consists of six machmes of two kinds, six adjustable dress 
forms, two cutting tables, and the necessary cabinets for keeping the' 
work. An ^ectric motor shows how electricity saves both time and 
girl power, while an electric iron is a very necessary part of the equip- 
ment, The cost of this entire equipment is $500, 

In the third year the pupil is given instruction in millinery. This 
has a value for the girl who wishes to make her own hats, as well as 
for the gjrl who desires to use her education along this line as her 
means of support. 

The following is a detailed statement of the course in dressmaking 
and millinery; 


Course in Dressmaking and Milunkrt. 


FIRST TEAR. 

Fix»t frrm.— Cutting, ^fitting, and making of apron, rap, and sleeves. St»idy of 
meaBurements. General principles of machine sewing. Drafting pattern. Making 
G^underclothes. drawers, underskirts, underwaist, and nightgown. 

1 Second fmn. — Drafting shirtwj^ pattern. Study of sty lea and materials suitable 
mr shirtwaist. Making of tailofM shirtwaist suit. Practice m sketching and vary- 
ing^e styles based on shirtwaist model. 

SECOND TEAR. ^ 

Firai fmn.— Drafting, fitting, and making hned waiht. Treatment of seams, whale- 
iKmea, hooks and eyes. Making a woolen skirt and drop skirt. 

Second term. — Designing in stitchery and trimmings for entire gowns and selected 
parts. Study of color harmonies and ('ontrasts, appropriateness in design and decora* 
tion for type figures, textures and purpose of gowns. Practice in sketching. Making 
of embroidered dress. ' 


THIRD TEAR. 

PtrAl ferm.— pand sewing, ifbddng of children’s cl6the6. Drafting patterns. 
Selection of materials. Costume design and fulfilling orders. Skill in workmanship. 

Second (rrm.— Millinevy. Remodeling old hats, renovating old materials, riblibnB, 
velvets, curling of plumes; making hats of straw, velvet, chiffon, .etc,; use of wue,. 
making of w;^ framM; bonnets for childrea.and elderly persons; lingerie and evening 
hats;, bats for different occasions; study of color harmony, choice of materials, history 
of millinery. ' , 

The tabula^ course in this depart;nent is as follows (in periods 
per week) : 


mtST TEAR. 


First term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing. 2 

Arithmetic. 6 

QnunmaPand classics 6 

Physics 6 

United States histofy 6 

^nysfekcy I 


Second term: 

Cookhry 1) 

Sewing 2 

Arithmetic 6 

Otammsf and <ct 6 

Physics fi 

Algebra 6 
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Firet term; 

Cookery. ^ 

Sewing 

Rhetoric and cl&jeics 

AJgebia 

Chemiatry ^. 

Civics.. 


Second term: 

S Cookery 

2 Sewing 

5 Rhetoric and classicfl. , 

6 Plane geometry : 

6 Chemistry 

5 History of western Europe . . 



THIRD YBAR. 


Pint term: 

Cookery 3 

Sewing........ 3 

Solid geometry. 5 

Physics .* 5 

History of western Europe 6 

Chemistry..,.. 5 


Second .term: 

Cookery. 3 

Millinery 3 

Trigonometry* , . , 5 

Engli^ literature 5 

Economics 5 

Chemistry.. 5 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


In the mocha^jic arts dopartmont the students spend the first rear 
in the woodworking shop, this time being about equally divided bo- 
twTOn ca^entry, wood turning, pattemmaking, and cabinotmaking. 
This preliminary course is veiy general, and most stress laid upon 
teaching principles which are applicable to all the trades. To (ho 
niachinist, patten^aker, or draftsman it gives elemei^ary but defi- 
nite ideas as to the use and construction of pattomsrfo tho carpenter 
it is but a stepping stone; and to the worker at the forgo it gives skill 
in working to dimensions and in forming pieces.' 

^ No work is done m any department with the purpose of consigning 
it to the scrap heap as soon as the work is finished and graded.' In 
. other words, students make from the very beginning articles of intrin- 
dc value, much of which consists of apparatus, tools, and fixtures for 
use in the school. Among other things that they have made for their 
own school are 137 lockers, 25 desks for the business training departs 
ment, and the entire equipment of the mechanical drawing dopartr 
ment, consisting of 50 drawing tables, 50 drawing boards', 50 stools, 
T squares, etc., the value of which is 1450. All work of whatever 
kind is done to working, drawings, and in most cosm the student 
works from his own blue prints. 



There is an intimate connection between ttie drawing-room and 
each of the shops, and students in the v^ous courses are given 
drafting which conforms to the needs of the shop in which they are 
wolfing. Especial emphasis is placed upon acquiring the methods 
of aie modenij shop. J Not only the “how” and “why” are taught, 
but the student is ^en as much skill as he is capable of gaining. 

The wood';shop. ^uiplnent consists of one planer,^ one jointer, one 

t^x^tyvill turn anj^> 
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} thing from a penstaff to a porch column, one postboror; also a power 
I grindstone and emery wheel. The 12 work benches are eaph equipped 
with a full set of ordinary tools, and a large number of general tools 
are kopt in a toolroom and can be obtained by the fa'udent upon 
deposit of a tool check with the tool keeper. The value oi 'he equip- 
ment in this department is $1,900. 

t In the course in carpentry and joinery, after elementary nstruo- 
j tion in the laying out ot work, small articles embodying all the simple 
joints, such as scarf, half lap, miter, mortise, and tenon are made. 
Doors and windows are framed, using material which has been planed 
and shaped to siz^out of the rough; "The lading out, flooring, and 
finally the framing, sheathing, and shingliiig of a small house are 
undertaken. A great deal of work in this shop consists of making 
[ cabinets, drawing tables, furniture, and fixtures for the school. 
Instruction-is given in the use and care of the shaper, band and scroll 
saws, buzz planer, and all ordinaiy woodworking machinery. 

The course in wood tumii^ and pattemmaking begins with the 
handling and sharpening of the tumor's gauge, chisel, and boring 
tools. Much work consists of making common articles, siich as 
vase forms, ballustors, table legs, and^nowol posts. These are fol- 
low'od by finishing articlos in hardwood, such as dumb bolls, towel 
rings, and card receivers, which bring in. center tu rning s face-plate 
I work, fitting, chucking, and polishing. 

Beginning with simple patterns, which give an acquaintance with 
pattemmaking processes and considerations necessary to successfiil 
molding, the work continue with spht and cored patterns and those 
I involving bench work with chisel and plane, as well as the lathe and 
band saws, in cutting to irregular templates. And, finally, patterns 
' for puljeys, gear wheels, and completed machine parts are made. 

Parallel with the pattemmaking a course in molding is given. 
This is not intended to develop molders, biit rather to give clear ideas 
" as to the requirements of a successful pattern to either the pattern- 
maker or draftsman. All the ordinary terms and methods are taught 
and tl^ patterns made in the school are tried by making from them 
eastings in plaster, lead, or white metal. Those tested patterns are 
^ then sent to an iron foundry for castings for machine-qhop use. 

The course in cabinotmaking embodies the building of caWets ftud 
all pieces of furniture. The ^tttSmt is given instmction in the 
building and fitting of drawers and doors, the strongest and oommon 
methods of^putting together cabinets and furniture, the different 
joints used, how to veneer, and, lastly, how to givp a good finish wiil\ 
stain and varnish. 

The forge shop has 12 fully equipped Buffalo forges of the down- 
draft type. The anvils are 100 pounds in weight and are mounted 


(m heavy woode^ blocks. The; cost o| this equipinwt is IW. 
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The machine-shop equipment consists of one BloisdTih'Whitcomb 
14-inch lathe, one Bradford Machine Co.’s IG^inch' lathe, one Cin- 
cinnati milling machine, one Steptoe shaper, one drill press, also a 
Universal grinder and power hack saw. A long workbench is built 
halfway around the shop, against/ the wall, an(l*is equipj)ed with 
eight heavy machinist’s vises. Each boy is furnished a pair of inside 
and outside calipers, a hammer ana a scale, and the other necessary 
tools are furnished from the tool room upon dejwsit of, a tool check. 

The value of the equipment of .this department is $3,000. 

The course in the forge and machine shop begins with a thorough 
explanation of all the tools and appliances and in the use and care of 
them. The making and keeping of’good clean fires is emphasized 
The necessary processes of working iron, such as bending, drawing, 
forming, if|)setting, and scarfing are taught in the making of staples, 
hasps, chains, hooks, bolts, and tongs. 

Welding iron and #teel, using the butt, scarf, and' lap joints is 
taught, endfng in a course in the making of steel tools i||^l the ]>rocess 
of hardening, tempering, and annealing. / 

Instruction is given in^he manufacture of iroiTand steel from the 
ore, so as to enable the boy to understand thoroughly the character- 
istics of the different materials u9ed in the smith shop, and to help 
him determine at once which is l>est fitted for the work in hand.' 

It is to be understood that /he boy does not simply observe and 
- discuss the work being done, but is required to gain the handicraft 
for himself, under instruction which conforms as nearly as jmssible 
to the up-to-date shop. About six months are given to forge-shop 
wiork, the aim of this being to enable the student to forge and temper 
his own lathe and planer tools, as well as to do the regular blacksmith 
work. The other five months are devoted to work on tbe dfUl press, 
speed lathe, clipping and filing, and to the simpler milling machine! 

The last year of this course is given to the accurate turning, milling, 
and shaping to gauge, as well as to the making of turning, driving! 
and pressed fits. This work is applied practically in the buil'ding of 
all machines arid engines. In this year also a great deal of stress is 
laid on tool making, because a gc^ machinist must know' something 
about the. upkeep of his tools. In this course reamers, taps, dies, as 
■well as sample gigs, to be used in duf)licate ‘manufacturing, are made. 
Each student carries his 'work through from the beginning to the end, 
starting writh the machine work, filing and finishing, and ending with 
the hardening and tempering. The work consists of clamps, holts, 
V blocks, parallel strijjs, and ends with the complete building of 
drill and arbor presses and speed or wood turning lariias for the 
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I The tabulated course of study for this department is as follows (in 
’ i>eriods per week) : ^ 

Foroe and Machine Shop Coubsb. 


PIB8T TEAB. 


First term; 


I Second term:. 


Carpentpf (half term^ 

Lathe tif^ng (half tprin). . 


Pattern making (half terra) , . 

... 15 

.... 15 

Cabinetmaking (half term)... 

... 15 

Drawing 

.... 6 

Drawing 


Arithmetic ^ . 


Arithmetic 


Grammar and claasica. 

.... 5 

Grammar and classic.« 


^ Physics 

.... 5 

Physics 


History. . 


History. 



SECOND YEAR. 


First ternf: 


Second term: 


Forging 


Machine-ehop practice 

... 15 

Drawing 

.... 6 

Drawing 

... 6 

Rhetoric and classics 

5 

1 Rhetoric and clasedca 

... 5 

Algebra 

...: 5 

1 ^ Plane geometry 

... 5 

Chemistry 


j Chemistry 

... 5 

Civics 

.... 6| 
TIII^D 

1 History of western Europe . . , 

YEAR. 

... 6 ' 
\ 

Finrt term: . 


1 Second term: 


Iflachine-sbop practice 

.... 15 

1 Machine-shop practice 

... 15 

Drawing 

.... 5 

Drawing 


Solid geometry 

5 

Trigonometry 

... 5 

Physics 

5 

English literature 

5 

History of western Europe. . , 

.... 5 

Economics 


Chemistry 


* • Chemistry 



TEZTllJC AHT8. 


In the textile department the three-year course has been so arranged 
as to give the student a very thorough and practical knowledge of 
all the* processes used in converting raw cotton into yam and into 
fabrics of plain and elaborate design. However, the graduate is 
given a sound foundation in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
English, and drawing, in addition to carding, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and designing. Much practical work is aligned in order 
that the student may meet with and leam to surmount all the^diffi- 
culti^s that cotton-mill men have to contend with. The yam and 
cloth mMe by the students are required tp be of standard grade and 
are afterwards put on the mi^Icet and sold. The products of this 
department find a ready sale, and the department is practicaUy self- 
supporting. 

A market is found for these goods among the retail merchants of this 
city. The department usually usee one 500-pound bale of cotton per 
annum. The raw cotton purditeed at an average price of 12 cents pfp 
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pound 18 manufactured into twine, several grades homespun, sheet- 
ing, toweling, and hosiery. There is of course greater margin between | 
the raw cotton and the manufactured product in some fabrics than in 5 
others, but upon an average the finished article is usually sold for a j 
little more than twice the original cost of the raw product. All of I 
the output is sold except the toweling, which is used by the various 
^ schools in the local system, and the textile department is given credit 
for what the toweling would bring upon the market. 

The equipment of the textile departfnent, which is v^ued at $8,000, 
consists of machinery of theljest make and latest models, ^'his has 
been carefully installed with the idea of making it as nearly as possible | 
in accordance with £^e plans followed in mill construction in the I 

South. The rooms are ah supplied with humidifiers, enabling the \ 

degree of humidity \o be regulated according to the demand of the 
goods being manufactured. \ 

The carding 'equipment is as follows: One Kitson automatic feeder; 
one Kiteon combination breaker and intermediate lapper; one Saco- 
Pettee revolving fl^t card; one Howard & BuUough revolving flat 
card; one Lowell railway head and drawingJrame; one Saco-Pettee 
slubber, 44 spindles; one Saco-Pettee speed^, 72 spindles; grinxling, 
stripping, and burnishing rolls, set of carders^ools, and change gears, 

The spinning equipment consists of one Fales & Jencks combination 
warp and filling frame, 80 spindles, individual drive; one Whitin 
combinatien warp and filling frame, 80 spindles; one Draper twister, 

60 spindles; one Draper spooler, 60 smndles; ono Oswald lever 
quiller; one Tompkins feel; one 0-spindle Universal winder. 

The weaving equipment consists of one Entwistle beam warper; ^ 
hand-weaving room with com'J>lete equipment of six 30-hamoss 
dobby hand looms witt shuttles; harness, beUi|js, -hocks, etc,; one ^ 

Crompton & Knowles dhobby loom; one Lowell 4-harin'ss MA; one | 

Draper-Northrop loom; one Crompton & Knowles plain ^m; one 
416-hook Crompton & Knowles Jacquarf machine; onl 42-inch < 

Lowell plain loom; one complete set of Jencks hosiery knitting I 

m^hines; one Standaid knitting machine; one Wildman ribber; one 1 

Brinson ribber. i 

The dyeing equipn\ent consists of one Tolhurat hydroextractor; 
one Elauder-Weldon skein dyeing machine; one skein mercerizing 
machine. 

The following is a brief statement of the course in the textile 
department: 


Dei^irt^r.-Ooiurtiuctlon of weavea and maimer of repieaentation, explanation^ of 
the ter^ “waip«^and “filUng,?^ ground weaves and aome of th^ dwvativea, inolucf- 
togplam^vw, color efl^on plain weavaai rib weaves, nlain and 


\ 
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broken twills, steep twills, pointed twills, skipped twills, reclining twills; also the 
color effect on tliese weaves, construction of drawing in draft and harness chain, 
ir«ai’ my.— Power loom, weaving on plain and tlraper looms, makidg fabrics of 
simple design. ' ^ 

CardniQ (iTui ■^pinniny. Operation of the machines iti tlie carding and spinning "* 
depart lueiits, giving a general idea of the mechanical details of the work. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Dmgninff.—A continuation of the work taken up in the first year, embracing runted 
luills. Kliaded twills, combination weaves, simple Batins, figured sntins, Batin doriva- 
tivos, such as doul)Ir BUtiiis, satin granites, broken and figured satins, sliaded satins, etc. 

hVartny.— Continuing tlie work of the first year, taking up more complicated weaves 
on dol)ljy and 4 l).y 1 box ioonia, Iiand weaving (using designs of simple aud complex 
nature), dres.dng waiip for power and hand lo^ms, beaming it, drawing it in, reeding it, 
placing it on the loom, study of motions on the loom with drawin^_and lectures. 

Carding and pinning. —Mora practice in tha operation of tlie machines, drawings 
made of the various paVts, lectures. 

THIRD YEAR. 


Daugning - Confiinmtion of work of second year, embracing. honey-comb weaves, 

^ drcBs gnod.'^. tiov^dty weaves, weaves with an extra wurp and filling, figured dress 
gnrtds, a^d double cloth. J act i nurd work, description of the Jacquard machine^ simple 
lypesof machines, making Jac'qiiard designs, ^ 

Fabric annhiais.—Thv dis.'^ecrtiig of cloth for tlie purpose of finding the weave, coimts 
^ of yam used, per cent (il Uke-Op and shrinkage, ends and picks per inch, total ends in 
war^, widlfi in n*ed, etc,, reproducing cloths from Bamples, 

Ifertviny.— More weaving on power loom, doth finishing and loom fixing, drawing 
motions, recitations and lectures, cloth calculations, , 

Carding and s pinning. —WorV. to he similar to that of the year before, but taking up 
' calculations and also work in changing machines from one number hank to another, 
recitations and lectures, 

" Z)yciny,— Hxi>oriments in dyeing yarn, taking up the various dyestuffs, their mode 

^ ulUpplicati^n to the liber, effecU of developing, after treatment, etc.. Also doing any 
■j dyeing that may be required for weaving purposfes. 

The tabulated coui-so of study in this department is as follows (iu » 
periods ptir week) ; 


nnST YEAR. 


First term: 

De,aigning 7 

Weaving 4 

Carding and spinning 4 

Drawing 6 

Arithmetic 5 

Grammar 5 

' Phyaieft 

History 


Second term: 

Designing 7 

Weaving 4 

Carding and spinning 4 

Drawing ; 6 

Arithmetic 6 

Grammar. ^ » 

Physics 6 

History 5 

A' * . 
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SECOND TSAR. 


PiiBt term: 

Designing 4 

Weaving 6 

Carding and spin ning. . .. *.... 6 

Drawing 6 

Rhetoric. ».*..*.* *^ 5 

Algebra f 5 

Chemistry 5 

Civics 5 


Seeond term; 
Designing. 


Weaving g 

Carding and spinning 4 

Drawing c 

Rhetoric.. 5 

Pl^ne geometT}' * . . ^ 5 

Chemistry 5 

History of western Europe . * . ^ 5 


THIRD YEAR. 


First terra: 

Designing ^ 4 

Fabric analysis 2 

Weaving c 

Carding and spinning 6 

Dyeing.. 2 

Drawing 6 

Solid geometry 5 

Physics 5 

Histbrj* of western Europe 5 
Chemistry. 5 


Second term: ^ 

Designing 

Fabricfanalyeis 

Weaving 

Carding and spinning 

Dyeing 

Drawing ; 

Trigonometry 5 

English nteraturc 5 

Economics 5 

Chemistry... 5 


BDSINlig 


S TBAIKINO. 


In tho business tr&ining department the three-year course (Which 
is open to both boys and girls) has been so arranged as to include:^ 
First, the academic work of tho school j second, the various commer- 
cial subjects found in the courses of the most approved of -the modern 
commercial schools; tKird, typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 

{n the typcwriting*^epartment the student is taught to use the* 
touch method (that Ls, operating the ‘machine withotit looking at 
the keyboard), and is given w^k in Writing from plain print copy, 
shorthand notes, and dictation^ Speed, accuracy, neatness, ai^d 
form of work are stressed. The pupiji is given thorough instruc- 
tion in billing, manifolding, tabulating, the use of the letter press 
and mimeograph, and cleaning, adjusting, and oiling the various 
machines* 

The first y^ar of the course in shorthand is devoted to the study 
0 ^ the » principles and to 'dictation work in business letters. For 
thfi^ufpo^ a dictation book is used which cxintains systematically 
arranged letters of all the biisiness man is engaged in. The second 
year is devoted to expert work in dictation and transcripts. The . 
pupil is requited t<5 report and transcribe newspaper and tnagazinh ' 
articles, essa^^ lectures, and sermons, legal and court matter. Spe- 
cial attentioiiis giveh to trahs^ripts, indexings notes, letter filing, 
handle business correspondence, and general office 'usefulness. ' ' 
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The textbook used in bookkeeping teaches the pupil self-relif^ce 
and develops his t hinking powers, gradually and logically develops 
the principles of the subject, is complete in instruction, and abounds 
in illustrations. The writing and filing of commercial papers is 
fully treated*. Single and double entry bookkeeping is thoroughly 
illustrated and explained. The first years work is devoted to theory 
and business practice. Particular attention is given to journalizing, 
posting, taking trial balances, making financial statements, and 
^losing the jjedger. 

The second year is devoted to actual business work, where the 
pupil conducts a business of his own, trades with other pupils, does 
business with the school banks, retail, wholesale, commission, job- 
bing,, and freight oflSces. After a pupil conducts a business^of his 
own for some time, he is placed in the various offices of the school, 
and has complete charge of the different lines of work until he becomes 
fafniliar with every detail of ^ce work. Pupils in the business 
department organize and dissolve partnerships, organize joint-stock 
companies, corporations, and banka according to law, elect directors 
and ofticera, declare dividends, make assessments, etc. • 

The subject of spelling, which is too often neglected, is stressed 
in this department. In letter writing the pupil is taught to properly 
construct, arrange, paragraph, and punctuate a letter; and instruc- 
tion is given on the best forms and usages of business and social 
letters. Penmanship is one of the most important branches of the 
business training course, a legible ffknd being a business asset of 
valu^. Instruction in commercic^ arithmetic and rapid calculation 
is given; while through the study of commercial hiw the pupil be- 
comes familiar with the fundamental principles of constitutional, 
statute,' and common law, with the general law pertaining to all 
forms of negotiable and nonuegotiable papers, such as checks, notes, 
receipts, drafts, liens, peases, deeds, mortg^es, and contracts, and 
the laws of bailment, carriers, partnerships; insurance associations, * 
joint-stock companies, and corporations. The pupil is made familiar 
with parliamentary usage, and from the study of commercial geogra- 
phy he leamh sometffing of the source of supply, process of manu- 
facture, cost of commodities, and of the worlds great indy^tries, 
including farm products and the area of their prolduction, mines and 
their location, manufactures, exports, imports, and transportation 
facilities. , * 

The equipment of the business training department Itma L to^ te, 
having in addition to special desks made for. this pfffticuliur work in 
the shops of this seh^l, well-regulated freight, retail, and whole- 
sale offices, jobbing houses, and banks, all using boob similar to 
tho^ used in like ooncems in the dty, filing oases, comptometer. 
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adding machines, and various makes of standard typewriters. ' The 
value of equipment of this department is $2,100. 

The tabulated course of study is as follows (in periods per week) : 

Bvsinbsb Courbb. 


PIBBT rXAR. 


First tenn: 

Arithmetic. 6 

Engli^ grammar and claseica 5 

United States history 6 

PhyncB 6 

Spelling, orthoepy, and ety- 
mology.^ 5 

Rapid calculation (half period). 5 

Penmanship 5 

Theory bookkeeping 8 


Second term: • 

Arithmetic 

English grammar and claf<sics 

Algebra 

Physics 

Spelling, orthoepy, and etymol- 
ogy 

Rapid calculation (half period) 
Theory bookkeeping and busi- 
ness practice 


SECOND YEAH. 


First term 

Algebra 5 

Rhetoric and clai^ics 5 

Civics...... 5 

Chemistry 5 

Commeidhl geograph y . . 5 

Shorthand 3 

Typewriting 5 

Actual businees bookkeeping 8 


Second term: 

Plane geometry ... . 

Rhetoric and classici* , . . ... ... . 

Chemistry 

European history 

Typewriting. 

Shorthand 

Actual business boolXe 


Kecpiug-... 


THIHD YEAH. 


Second term: 

Chemistry.^ 5 

Trigonometry 5 

Economics and industrial his- 

5 

English readings and literature.% \ 5 

Parliamentary law .* 5 

Shorthand T. . 3 

Letter filing, mimeograph work, 
and letterpress (along ^th. 
other work). 



First term: 

Chemistry 6 

Phyaips 6 

European history.. 5 

Sol^ geometry 6 

Commercial law 6 

Shorthand 3 

Typewriting \ 5 

Business customs and office prac- 
tice, letter filing, and mani- 
folding (along with other 
work). 

B^ore a pupU can graduate, he must not only complete the three- 
year course in the academic subjects and trades courses, but he 
must take a position ^six Veeks before the date of his graduatio n^ 
and must ^^make good,’’ so to -speak, under ordinary commerciaf"^ ^ 
and* mdu^trial 'conditioxia. Suitable work is s^ur^ for the pupils 
^fegardless of ^mpenaatibn, and reports are received daily on 
the efficiency of their labor. 

’ Iliere Ib^tx a gradual increase ih Attendance from the begin- 
IQ^. The enrollment four ago was less than 10Q| while at 
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present it is 156. In the first graduating class there were only 9 
members; in the class of 1912 there were 20; and there are 42 in 
the class to be graduated next July. There have been, to date, 62 
graduates and, with 3 exceptions, they are pursuing line 3 of work 
begun 'in this school. At first they do not receive high salaries, but 
promotion has been rapid and certain. The class of 20 last year 
found places to work immediately after graduation at salaries rang- 
ing from $35 to $50 per month. The 8 members of the class who 
were graduated four years ago are receiving salaries ranging from 175 
to $125 per month. It must be borne in mind, too, that not one of 
tlic5c is more than 22 years of age. The ^combined salaries of the 
last class to graduate would maintain the schoo^or^e present year. 
Tl\e value of the training in this school is not represented by its 
graduates only, for there are some who were unable, for financial 
and other reasons, to complete the course who are showing in their 
various lines of work the effect of even partial training in this school. 
The average cost of maintaining the school is about per capita 
per annum. 

After all, it must be said that the character and the spirit of 
teacher has much to do with the efficiency of any school. A cold, 
prescribed course, however meritoriou\ will not and can not hold 
pupils; iut with a course that in itself appeals to the child, the 
warm, big-hearted t etcher may accomplish results far in excess of 
the teacher who proco^ purely along mechanical lines. 

Effegt has been made to secure teachers for this school who have 
had both professional training and experience in business or in the 
industries. Those teachers in close touch with practical life are more 
likely to be in sympathy with the ideals of this school. It is essential 
to success that those wdio are to work in the school should believe in 
it: Besides, no one is entirely qualified to ^ve instruction and 
direction in the industries who has not been actually employed in 
theqi. In so far as it is posable to secure them, we employ teachers 
who happily combine both the theoretical and practical; that is, have 
had scientific training and practical experience. 

The principal of the school, who is also the head of the business 
. training department, was graduated from a normal school, has had 
several years’ experience as a teacher, and for five years was stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, accountant, etc.j he al^ spent one and a half 
years in the engine^hg department of the Frisco Railroad. * 

The head of ^e^tMtile department was graduated from the Greorgia 
School of Te^^ology . and for five years was employed in different 
cotton mills of his State as paymaster, assistant superintendent, et6. 

The head of the mechanic arts department has his degree from the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and was a teacher in one of ihef dis- 
; triot agricultural and mechanical coUeges of^ihis SUte before^ his 
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Tlie department of home economics is under the only woman in the 
» fatuity. She received her special training at Pratt Institute and 
taught several years in New York Staj!& before coming here. 

The teacher of scijince and mathematics holds his degree from 
Brown University, and besides having had several years’ experience 
as a teacher wes employed for some time in the dyemg department 
of a cotton mill. 

The head of the department of English and history was educated at 
the University of Georgia and Princeton University. Besides his 
three years experience as a teacher, he was in the real estate business 
ior more than a year. 

The salary of a teacher of this school is *200 more per annum than 
that of a teacher in the academic high school. This dilToronce is 
made because of the longer school year. Teacheip do not object to 
the longer school year when it is accompanied by an increase in Llary. 

^0 health and general physical condition of pupils and teachers of 
this school, notwithstanding the long school day and long scliool year, 
are as line as may be found anywhere, due undoubtedly to the change 
of work during the day from mental to manual lahpr and to the 
exercise ia the pure open air. 

The attendance at the traditional hfigh school has not hocn mate- 
^ rially dimnished by the establishment of this new school. Tlie work 
of the high school is really more satisfactory than formerly, for only 
those are attending tlxis school who choose the kind of educatjpn that 
it ofiFers. These desire to learn something of the languages Tather 
than to take onp of the trades courses offered in the other school. 
Pupils who are preparing to take classic college courses usually come 
here, while those who are, preparing for h^her technical schools or 
who wish to learn a trade along with their regular school work'usually 
go to the Industrial High School. It is entirely safe to say that two- 
thirds of the students at the industrial High School would not con- 
tinue beyond the grammar-school grades if it were not for the voca- 
tional courses offered. Indeed, there is strong reason for believing 
that a goodly number of these would not have even completed the 
grammar-school grades without such incentive. • 

The vocational courses thus far introduced in this school wore 
selected to meet local conditions and needs- There is now a strong 
demand for* a course in practical electricity and also one in agricul- 
■ ture. The growing demand for the former is due to the development ' 
in the last two or throe years'ln this vicinity of greate][' water powpr on 
the^Chattahoochee River, and the^latier because of increaaedthterest 
in recent years in intelligent and scientific agriculture in this i^ection. 





